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Christmas Wish 


(Aces we are approaching the Christmas 
season; that time of year when everyone 
is made conscious of Him who loved not only 
mankind, but all creatures created by God. 
Through His teachings there have been good 
people in every age who have acknowledged the universal kin- 
ship between man and beast, who have softened the hearts of 
their fellow men toward animals and who have tried to impress 
others with a truer conception of the rights of the so-called 
“dumb” creatures. 


&%<~ On the opposite page is a picture taken at the League 
shelter on Christmas day a year ago. True, not all the pets en- 
trusted to our care on that day enjoyed the privilege of eating 
their dinner in the shadow of a Christmas tree, but the photo- 
graph does symbolize the peace and comfort which we endeavor 
to bring to those who come to us homeless, lost or abandoned. 


&%<~ We wish it were possible to personally say ‘““Merry Christ- 
mas’ to every member and friend of the League. Also, to express 
our sincere thanks for your support of our many activities for 
the welfare of animals. The League has never made what one 
might call any great demand on the public. We do not want to 
take money away from other charities. Nor do we wish to wear 
people out with requests for support, but we do ask everyone 
who is at all interested in the welfare of animals to examine 
most carefully the work our League is doing and then give 
according to his means to help us continue and improve our 
services. This is our Christmas wish for 1953. C. EB 
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“THE FIRST SHEPHERD LOVED HIS 
WORK WITH A DEEP CONTENT” 


ANY PEOPLE throughout New 

England still have a tendency 
to look upon our livestock loss pre- 
vention program as something com- 
paratively new — a very recent de- 
velopment in man’s thinking. Actu- 
ally this is not the case for in Genesis, 
Chapter 4, we read that “‘Abel,”’ son 
of Adam and Eve, “‘was a keeper of 
sheep . . . he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof. And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering.”” We 
learn further from Charles Fulton 
Oursler that ““Abel was gentle with 
the sheep whose flocks he tended. The 
first shepherd loved his work with a 
deep content. He loved to lie on a 
hillside and watch the sheep . . .” 

Here then is the whole basis for 
our livestock conservation program 
and, surprising as it may seem, the 
idea is not new, but as old as history, 
tracing back to the first shepherd — 
Abel. 

What new development in man’s 
thinking is manifest in this livestock 
program? The first shepherd to begin 
with was a kindly man who bestowed 
such kindness upon the animals in 
his flock. They were never handled 
roughly, unnecessarily hurried, or in 
any way bruised or injured if such 
could be prevented. 

Today some six thousand years 
after the first shepherd we are saying 


_ viduals could be 
‘compare very favorably with Abel 


By R. Carroii JONEs 


nothing regarding handling farm 
animals that Abel did not put into 
practice in his daily routine of tend- 
ing his flocks. 

Fortunately, according to recorded 
history, within each generation from 
the early Biblical beginnings until 
the present day there have been those 
who exemplified the characteristics 
of kindness and humility to animals 
that Abel possessed. Such accounts 
appear in the Old Testament in many 
places and one of the basic concepts 
of the teachings of Christ in the New 
Testament is a reverence for all 
sentient life. 

Some of the leading breeders of 
livestock in England undoubtedly 
looked kindly towards their animals. 
Robert Bakewell, sometimes referred 
to as “the father of purebred live- 
stock,’ must have been such an 
individual. ‘That he gained outstand- 
ing recognition for his work in breed- 
ing livestock is but part of his accom- 
plishments. He loved the animals in 
his care and at all times treated them 
kindly. 

In the United States many indi- 
mentioned who 


in caring for their animals. One 
name stands above many others, 
however, that of Henry Bergh who 
in 1866 founded the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals. Henry Bergh has been 
called one of the greatest humani- 
tarians of the 19th century. 

Thus it is that the precept of kind- 
ness to animals has lived in the hearts 
of men and women, spurred on by 
courage, determination, and a fervent 
faith in God, until today the spark of 
humanitarianism burns more brightly 
than ever before in the history of 
mankind. 

What new thought or idea appears 
in the livestock conservation pro- 
gram? To me there is none. Under 
the leadership of the late Robert F. 
Sellar the movement started here in 
New England and his work paved 
the way for the present program. 
Even many years before that, it is 
recalled, The American Humane 
Association at their first convention 
some 77 years ago met for the express 
purpose to discuss ways and means 
of reducing cruelties to animals in 
transit from farm to market. 

Today, unfortunately, the problem 
of rough handling of farm animals is 
as important as it was 77 years 
ago. In the United States some 70 
million pounds of meat is wasted be- 
cause farm animals are mishandled. 
Many of us are more concerned with 
the pain and suffering inflicted upon 
these poor animals. Pages could be 
written on this subject: cattle crowded 
or rushed into trucks or holding 
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pens; calves scarcely twenty-four 
hours old thrown into a truck, many 
times with older animals, trampled 
upon and in pitiful condition at 
destination; sheep, symbol of inno- 
cence and inoffensiveness according 
to one religious denomination, lifted 
by the wool, put into trucks with 
larger animals of another species, 
trampled upon and painfully injured. 

In the livestock conservation pro- 
gram we are endeavoring to combat 
these cruelties by education, par- 
ticularly with the farm youth groups 
— the livestock handlers of tomor- 
row. Intensified as the program can 
be, education in itself is not the sole 
answer. 

In many areas more humane 
agents are urgently needed to relieve 
the suffering that is inflicted upon 
our farm animals. At many livestock 
auction sales this is very true—a 
place, I dare say, where much suffer- 
ing takes place. From my observa- 
tions, in the final analysis, humane 
agents can help alleviate much of 
this suffering. Of course advice is 
given relative to better physical 
equipment at the auction sale and 
better handling practices are sug- 
gested, but there often remains, how- 
ever, the one injured animal that 
should be relieved of suffering at 
once and only a humane agent with 
the authority to do so can perform 
this duty unless the livestock owner 


agrees that someone else should do it, 
which rarely if ever occurs. 

Many auctions could be improved 
if periodic visits were made by a 
humane agent. The truckers and 
transportation agencies also can help 
in this regard. Adequate ventilation, 
protection from the weather in sum- 
mer and winter, sand for bedding to 
provide good footing for the animals, 
quiet loading practices, partitioning 
mixed loads of livestock and a careful 
considerate driver are all requisites in 
preventing pain to animals being 
transported anywhere. Much can be 
accomplished in this respect if gross 
violators are reported to the nearest 
humane society. Those reluctant to 
comply with such practices can best 
be handled by the humane agent. 

How necessary today it is to have 
more individuals in the livestock 
industry emulating Abel! In fact 
with the complexities of marketing 
livestock in this modern world as 
compared to the time when Abel 
lived, it becomes even more impor- 
tant to handle livestock as he did in 
order to prevent bruises and injuries. 

To inculcate the traits of kindness 
and careful handling of animals 
which he exemplified to all indi- 
viduals in the livestock industry is 
basically the responsibility of live- 
stock conservation personnel and of 
humane societies. Any degree of suc- 
cess in this regard will do much to 


prevent pain and suffering to farm 
animals. 

Let all of us strive to do our best 
in such a task, even becoming more 
like Abel, the first shepherd, thus 
like him, finding favor with our God. 


1954 “Dog and (at 
Engagement Calendars 


We have a supply of very attrac- 
tive pictorial engagement calendars 
for sale at $1. They make an ideal 
Christmas gift and are attractively 
boxed for mailing. 

The dog calendar carries 52 
full-page photos of over 20 breeds 
of dogs. The cat calendar also car- 
ries 52 full-page photos of cats in 
attractive poses. Each calendar is 
so arranged that at the end of the 
year the engagement pages may 
be removed, leaving a book of 
beautiful photos as a permanent 
collection. 

Orders should be sent to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston, 
Post Office Box 265, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts, and checks made 
payable to the League. Please indi- 
cate whether you wish a dog or a 


cat engagement calendar. 
Remember your purchases will 
help the League in its services to 


animals. 


CHANGES IN THE RANKS 


The Misses Elizabeth and Helen Storer 
Resign As Directors 


T WAS with a very deep feeling of 
I regret that the Directors of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
recently accepted the resignation of 
the Misses Elizabeth and Helen 
Storer. In a letter written to the 
President of the League, Miss Eliza- 
beth said: 

“It is with heavy regrets that we 
send in our resignation as directors 
of the Animal Rescue League. It 
seems only fair to appoint two 
younger people who can attend the 
meetings. We are just as much inter- 
ested and will do what we can as 
long as possible. All best wishes to 
everyone from my sister and me.” 

Miss Elizabeth Storer served as the 
League’s Secretary from December 
5, 1904 to February 6, 1906 on which 
date she was elected a director, a 
post she has held continuously ever 
since. Miss Helen Storer served as a 
vice president in 1927 and 1928 and 
was elected a society director in 1929 
and has served continuously since her 
election. Both ladies have been towers 
of strength at the League’s annual 
fairs and their great efforts in its be- 
half have gone a long way in estab- 
lishing it as a success. The esteem in 
which the Misses Elizabeth and 
Helen are held is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a letter written to them 
by the League President, Mr. But- 
trick, following their resignation. Mr. 
Buttrick wrote: 

“The Officers and Directors wished 
me to write you that your resigna- 
tions were accepted with the deepest 
of regrets and, furthermore, that they 
hoped you would honor us by accept- 
ing election as Honorary Vice Presi- 
dents of the League, to which office 
you were elected yesterday. 

“Actually, words seem so futile at 
a time like this when I would like to 
express the sincere admiration in 
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which you both are held by the 
Directors of this organization. You 
both have been so unstinting in your 
services to help the League, and I 
know that on occasions it has taken 
courage to carry on. We all admire 
your wonderful determination and 
only wish that there were many, 
many more Miss Storers in the 
world. Certainly the world would be 
a kinder and happier place in which 
to live. The high regard in which 
you are held is richly deserved. 
Through the years you have been a 
tower of strength to the League not 
only in helping to conduct its annual 
fair, but in many, many other ways. 
While it is impossible to express 
adequately our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for all the things you have done, 
we would be callous indeed if we did 
not attempt to thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts. We do this and, 
further, want you to know of our 
great respect and affection which 
have grown through the years. 

“The Board joins me in wishing 
that in the days ahead your wishes 
and desires will come true and that 
good health and happiness shall 
always be yours.” 


New Directors Elected 


Three new members were elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
League recently. They are all women 
who have maintained a_ spirited 
interest in the functions of this So- 
ciety over a period of a number of 
years. 

Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, known 
to many of our readers as Marion 
Harris, has served for several years 
as a Vice President of the League. 
She is the sister of Miss Anita Harris, 
also a League Vice President. Mrs. 
Phinney is chairman of this year’s 
fair, the same position she filled so 


capably last year as the League cele- 
brated the Golden Anniversary of 
this event. Mrs. Phinney is well- 
known in New England dog circles 
and is an authority on dog obedience. 
Her French Poodles have attracted 
much attention wherever they have 
gone and have made many friends 
at our annual fairs. Mrs. Phinney has 
served as an instructor at the Amrita 
Island Summer School for Children 
and is a tireless worker for animals 
and their welfare. 

Mrs. James R. Hammond has 
served as an Honorary Vice President 
of the League. She is the daughter of 
the late Dr. and Mrs. Lincoln Davis, 
both for many years active and 
interested supporters of our cause. 
Mrs. Hammond is also a member of 
the Marblehead Garden Club, and a 
past director of that organization. 
She is at present a Director of the 
Sunnyside Day Nursery in Boston. 
In addition, Mrs. Hammond is a 
busy housewife and mother of three 
sons. 

Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., has 
also been an Honorary Vice President 
of the League. She is a member of the 
Women’s Republican Club and the 
Recording Secretary of the Noanett 
Garden Club. Mrs. Cushing became 
interested in the activities of the 
League through her aunt, Miss 
Marjorie C. Loring, who has been a 
tireless worker for us in many cam- 
paigns. Mrs. Cushing’s growing fam- 
ily of one girl and three boys keep her 
busy, too. 

Both Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. 
Cushing are committee members of 
the 51st Annual Fair. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston will 
be held on March 9, 1954, at 53 
Carver Street, Boston, at 2:30 
p.M., for the election of Directors 
and for the transaction of any other 
business that may be presented. 
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THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
TO MOVE HEADQUARTERS TO DENVER 


League President Elected Vice President of Association at National Convention 


N A DRAMATIC climax of the 77th 
I annual convention of The Ame- 
rican Humane Association, Kerns 
Wright, chairman of the board, 
announced that the directors had 
voted to move the headquarters of 
the Association from Albany, N. Y., 
to Denver, Colorado. Site of the new 
headquarters will be the historic 
John L. 


Pennsylvania Street in the heart of 


Dower mansion at 896 


a fine old residential section of the 
city. 

Actual moving of the Association 
hinges on approval of a change in 
zoning at the Dower mansion by 
eighty per cent of the neighboring 
householders. City officials, however, 
said approval appeared certain, and 
it is expected the move will be ef- 
fected early in 1954. 

Election of officers of the Associa- 
tion preceded Mr. Wright’s state- 
Williams, 


ment. Lew E. retired 


Portland, Oregon, banker and man- 
ager of the Oregon Humane Society, 
was elected president of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association to succeed 


Dr. Eric H. Hansen, president of 


the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Carlton E. Buttrick, president of 


the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
A. C. Owen of the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Humane Society and Mrs. 
Nellie Brown of the Westchester 
County S.P.C.A. were elected vice 


presidents. New treasurer of the 
group is Federal Judge William A. 
Ekwall. Mrs. J. Franklin Reeves 


of Dallas, Texas, was the only new 
director named to the Association’s 
governing board. 

Kerns Wright of Van Wert, Ohio, 
was re-elected chairman of the 
board; William ‘Tl’. Phillips of Phila- 
re-named _ vice 


delphia, Pa., was 


chairman; and Charles W. Friedrichs 


Richard C. Craven accepts the Stillman Award from Kerns Wright, 


Chairman of the Board of The American Humane Association. 
FHOTO BY LES GILES 
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PROTO BY LES GILES 

Dr. Eric H. Hansen {right}, retiring 

AHA President, hands gavel of his 

office to newly-eiected President, Lew 
E. Williams. 


of San Francisco, California, was re- 
elected board secretary. 

Delegates to the convention held 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
were treated to a tour of the new 
shelter of the Denver Dumb Friends’ 
League, following which all the 
ladies were entertained at tea at the 
home of the local society’s president, 


Mrs. Joyce Arneill. The 
banquet concluded the convention, 


annual 


highlighted by the presentation of 
various awards. The American Hu- 
mane Association’s Stillman medal 
was presented to Richard C. Craven, 
known throughout the humane world 
for his tireless, honest and energetic 
qualities in advancing the cause of 
animal protection. Mr. Craven is 
now retired but still maintains a 
great interest in affairs affecting the 
humane movement. Dr. Mary Eliza- 
beth Bates of Denver received the 
American Humane Award, a beauti- 
ful bronze plaque, for her outstand- 
ing devotion to the cause for well over 


forty years. 


is) 


Doctor John G. Donnellan and Chief Veterinarian Malcolm B. Carsley have at their disposal the 
latest X-ray, fluoroscope machines and the most modern surgical equipment, to cure ill and injured 


Agent Albert Morris, with the League for 28 years, returns to the 
Shelter with Florence, a greyhound given up by her owner. If found 
to be in good health, Florence will be placed in a new home. 


pets like this fuzzy pooch brought in for treatment by its owner. 


Mrs. Smiths 


(REPRINTED FROM NOVEMBER, 1953, ISSUE OF Telephone Topics) 


VER 3,000,000 animals of all kinds were the bene- 

ficiaries when a dream fifty years in the growing was 

at last fulfilled for perhaps the kindest hearted, most 
dedicated humanitarian Boston has known. 

Born in Dorchester, Mass., a century ago, when gross 
cruelty to animals was tragically common, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton (Anna Harris) Smith felt a keen awareness of men’s 
moral obligation to care for these poor “‘soulless creatures,” 
as they were considered then. She was shocked by the 
callousness of those she met toward animals and for years 
did the most she could to alleviate their suffering. Finally 
she decided to put to work the motto she had lived by for 
over fifty years: *‘Pity without action is like faith without 
works.’ The idea came to her of forming, with the aid of 
fellow animal lovers, a League whose aim would be estab- 
lishment of refuges for sick and homeless animals and 
other benevolent acts for their welfare. 

The Animal Rescue League as it operates today consists 
of buildings at two locations in Boston (a clinic and a 
shelter) as well as suburban branches serving a total of 
eighty-six communities. 

Since its establishment in 1899, approximately 3,000,000 
animals from kittens to eclephants have received the 
League’s attention. 


Left: Mike the monkey, wearing the most innocent expression, 
is being held for observation at the Shelter after having 
bitten someone. But Mike wasn't really responsible: he was 
“under the influence” at the time. Yep, he'd been imbibing. 
{Even suffered a simian style hangover afterwards.} He’s 


Big Id 


Eight ambulances and members of a twelve-man crew 


of Agents are on 24-hour duty performing one of the 
League’s main functions, the collection of an annual 
average of 75,000 stray, lost, unfit or unwanted small 
animals. ‘These animals, chiefly dogs and cats, are brought 
to the Shelter on Albany Street. Owners may claim lost 
pets here. Those found to be homeless and in good health 
are assigned to the placement section. 

The feeling of reward that goes with such a job really 
comes through to League workers each time they watch 
a beaming child cuddle his very own newly adopted kitten, 
or when they see an ecstatic, tail wagging, wet nosed pup 
nuzzle the owner he had thought lost to him forever. 

At the Shelter each animal is provided a separate cage, 

(Continued on page 17) 


Top: Pauline Towk advises the new owner 
of Pepper, a black cocker, on how to care 
for him. After placement of animals is 
made, careful followup is done to assure 
that they’re happy in their new homes. Bot- 
tom: Chief Agent J. Russell Connaughton 
and Dorothy Keswick are kept constantly 
busy answering the thousands of yearly 
calls from people requesting that League 
ambulances pick up animals, lost, sick or 
unwanted, 


perched on the shoulder of 27 year employee Frank Waller. 

Right: Little Kathleen Flach doesn’t know quite what to 

make of the coal black bunny Attendant John Brown’s 

holding. Her daddy told her she could take home a puppy 
as a pet. 


GAPE COD GikeneN Gia 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Dzrector 


HarwicHport, MaAssACHUSETTS 


HEN WE are asked the ques- 
Vee ‘“‘Which season of the 
year is busiest in your Cape Cod 
rescue work?”? we are inclined to 
answer, ““The season which it hap- 
pens to be.’’ For every month, every 
day, in fact, brings its individual 
problems. 

Last summer with the influx of off- 
Cape visitors came an abundance of 
dogs who roamed our beaches and 
were frequently picked up by well- 
meaning strangers as strays, thence 
to reach our shelters and there to 
be held until identified and in most 
cases returned eventually to their 
owners. Traffic was, of course, heav- 
iest during the summer months, con- 
sequently life on the streets for both 
dogs and cats was hazardous. 

Autumn has brought a shifting of 
scenes. Summer cottages are closed. 
One woman, who threatened to leave 
her cat behind, announced it could 
live on birds. From Little Cove, sev- 
eral miles beyond the center of a 
busy town, came a telephone call, 
“A Siamese cat, terribly wild, is 
roaming around here, abandoned by 
its owners who have left for the win- 
* We investigated. One of our 
agents, armed with a humane trap, 


Ler. 


started in search of some permanent 
resident who would codéperate with 
him in an attempt to catch the 
deserted pet. Then came another 
call, ‘““The family has returned. It 
appears that ‘Chang’ who had never 
left home before had chosen that 
moment, just prior to the family de- 
parture, to vanish. They are reunited 
now and they’ve all gone back to New 
York together.” 

We wish this were the end of the 
tale, but a report persists that some 
Siamese cat still haunts Little Cove. 
So we must hunt again before that 
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lonely stretch of sand and sea is cut 
off by raging storms and tides of 
winter. 

Occasionally a request comes to us 
which seems impossible to fulfill. 
Actually a good friend of our League 
who posed this question had grave 
doubts of a satisfactory solution. Here 
were the facts: She always, when 
conditions permitted, had a pet dog. 
Now, however, in her city apartment 
it was impossible to keep one in 
winter. In her summer home on the 
Cape she had an ideal place for a dog. 
Did we know any city dweller, there- 
fore, who would like to give their pet 
a summer outing with a person who 
loved and understood dogs? Although 
this was a novel proposal to us, a few 
inquiries brought about the desired 
arrangement. A city-dwelling family 
was about to move and having no 
proper place for a dog, the members 
were glad to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. “‘Sandy” fulfilled all 
requirements, even to being a cocker 
spaniel, the breed of which our friend 
is especially fond. So a joyous summer 
for both hostess and canine guest 
was spent by the seaside away from 
traffic and in taking health-giving 
runs along the beach. 

This autumn the question came in 
reverse order. Our same League 
member had acquired a_ beautiful 
cocker of her own. The family with 
whom she had expected to board him 
for the winter had made other plans. 
What could we suggest? At first the 
prospect did not appear to be rosy, 
but again, after scanning our list of 
friends, we were agreeably surprised. 
Two ladies in their pleasant home on 
a secluded road considered the mat- 
ter with keen interest. We agreed 
that summer crowds could become a 
menace but later on there were fewer 


automobiles going by, also nearness 
to a fine beach would make it possible 
to give “Jacky” his daily exercise. 
Their summer schedule, they re- 
lated, was so arranged that to keep a 
dog then would be impossible, but in 
winter all was different. Colder days 
could at times be dreary unless one 
had some young life in the house. 
They had once before adopted a 
spaniel (they, too, were partial to 
spaniels ) so they knew how it felt to 
come home at dusk, not to an empty 
house, but to be greeted the moment 
they lifted the latch by a joyous bark 
and a wagging tail. No need to have 
‘““welcome”’ written on that door mat. 

Might the two kind ladies perhaps 
be going away occasionally, I asked? 
Probably, they said, but only on brief 
visits to friends where “‘Jacky”’ would 
be an appreciated guest. Of course 
they would take him with them in 
their car. That magic word! Above 
all else, “Jacky”? loves motoring! So 
with practically no effort, the pre- 
liminaries were planned, and it re- 
mained only for ‘“‘Jacky’s” mistress 
and for his two prospective friends to 
make a final agreement. 

Far be it from us to create a new 
department for the placement of 
animals announcing, for example, 
“LET US. FIND A SUMMER 
HOME FOR YOUR WINTER 
DOG” — or — “WE HAVE SPE- 
CIAL OFFERINGS IN WINTER 
HOMES FOR SUMMER DOGS.” 
We are glad, however, to have dis- 
covered that it is possible to make 
this mutual plan for the relief of 
human beings and with full codpera- 
tion of the dogs themselves. 

We wish we could do the same for 
cats and cat owners who so often 
need our help. But cats, we all know, 
are different. A pet cat will seldom 
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adapt himself to a new home, but will 
travel many miles to return to his 
own fireside and his own people. 
Some, alas, never reach their goal. 
In thinking of the many cats I have 
known through the years, one espe- 
cially stands out in my mind as a 
rugged individual. Perhaps his de- 
voted owner had died. He must once 
have known both love and luxury. 


Perhaps he had been placed some- 
where and returned only to find the 
old home deserted. Even so, he was 
not one to languish. If that were the 
case, he must discover a new home. 
What his past had been we never 
knew, but what his future was to be 
he knew, for face to face with disaster 
he must secure a place in the sun for 
himself. 


Persouality 


Dogs have so many friends, 
Cats have so few, 
My song, King Midas, 


Is all for you. 


Out of the raging storm you stalked that night. 
No use my protest — was not your plight 

A bit over-stated? Less black than you thought? 
Was not your own house nearby to be sought? 


‘**Here is warm food and there a soft bed, 

“A tramp should be grateful for shelter,” I said. 

But having partaken, you stood there aloof, 

Eyes blazing, tail lashing, ‘“This miserable roof — ?” 


Outside the storm beat, the snow drifted high, 


While stinging sharp sleet spit from cloud-ridden sky. 
“But here you are snug.”’ Then I went through the night, 
And safe, cross my threshold, I dimmed out the light. 


Yet in my mind’s ear the wind was your wail, 
Arresting my conscience — a weapon and flail 

To the spirit, it cried, ‘‘Let me in! let me in! 

Your home I must share — my decision must win.” 


x 


x 


Graceful your pose by the fire tonight, 
Amber eyes gazing, aglow in the light. 
Dulcet the rhythmical sound of your purr, 
Magic is weaving spun gold on your fur. 


In sinuous curve one paw you upraise, 

Velvet glove on my cheek. Can it be to give praise? 
King Midas, I know what you’re thinking my friend, 
Your will once imposed, thus you rule to the end. 


MARGARET MorsE COFFIN 


(Continued from page 9) 

Mrs. Smith’s Big Idea 
with ‘“‘double suite’? accommoda- 
tions for those needing a bit of roam- 
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ing room — like Great Danes and 
monkeys. 

The Clinic, staffed by expert vet- 
erinarians, administers to small ani- 


mals at the Shelter and to pets 
brought in for treatment by owners. 
The doctors have learned not to be 
amazed at any of their patients. 
They took it right in stride when 
called on to doctor the four-month- 
old lion. And they scarcely blinked 
at the five-foot snake. 

Nimble and resourceful must be 
the Agents of the League when it 
comes to rescues. Particularly cats. 
Those wily, slant-eyed creatures have 
an uncanny ability to maroon them- 
selves on top of, underneath, in 
between, hanging from, or inside of 
anything from a 300-foot elm to a 
five-inch drainpipe. 

“Call the Animal Rescue League”’ 
seems to be the first thought of most 
people on any matter concerning 
animals. Once they were summoned 
to play Sam Spade to turn up the 
thieves in an epidemic of “‘catnap- 
ping” on Cape Cod. 

League Agents regularly visit stock- 
yards, rodeos, theatrical animal acts, 
fairs, horse shows and races and 
riding academies to check on whether 
the animals are being decently 
treated and are free of disease. ‘They 
make annual post-season trips to 
resort areas, collecting pets aban- 
doned by thoughtless summer resi- 
dents. Everything to do with animal 
life concerns the League, from proper 
crating of poultry shipments to 
humane pig slaughtering. 

A bird sanctuary is maintained, 
and the Pine Ridge Rest Farm is a 
haven for old tired horses. The Pine 
Ridge Small Animal Cemetery is the 
resting place for ‘“‘Igloo,” the beloved 
fox terrier owned by Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, a vice president of the 
League. 

One of the finest animal refuges 
since Noah’s Ark owes its existence 
to the extraordinary Mrs. Smith 
whose zeal was so contagious it was 
responsible for the erection of shelters 
in far away places. 
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SHELTER PHOTOS 
THAT TEER 
A STOR 


{Boston Record-American Photos} 


This makes sense. 


This muskrat finds a new home at the League Shelter. 


Mrs. Joanne Havery 
{left} with rabbit and 
Jean Stafford {right} 
with duck which they 
found at the Animal 
Rescue League Shelter. 


EZ OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Editor’s Note: The five Siamese cats in the 
photo on this page are owned by William R. 
Kay, Roslindale, Mass. Mr. Kay says it took 
him five years to get them all together for this 
pose. 


HERE are Cats and cats, and then 
here are Siamese cats. I have 
been on very good terms with several 
of the latter, and never fail to be 
amused by their antics, or startled 
by them. 

At times a Siamese may be the 
most affectionate of felines. My 
mother has two, a male and a female. 
The male is named Siam, or Si for 
short, after a king of ancient Siam. 
The daintier female is Ting, a con- 
traction for Ting-a-ling. 

Of those persons who would scoff 
at cat lovers let me ask if 
they have ever closely ob- 
served the personality of 
a cat. No two are exactly 
alike, any more than are 
humans. As an example 
of this statement Si and 
Ting illustrate my point 
perfectly. 

Si is a good-natured, 
indolent reprobate with a 
raucous howl. He sleeps 
the entire day away in 
order to be refreshed for 
all-night prowling. His manners are 
atrocious, for he never would demean 
himself to learn that guests’ laps, 
particularly at the dinner table, are 
not to be bounded into. Moreover, 
he is devoted to people with a known 
dislike for cats. 

Ting is the feminine personality of 
the cat world personified. She is more 
alert, with much quicker and more 
» graceful movement than the lazy Si. 
But she is not an attention seeker nor 
does she love to be held and petted as 
Si does. On wet and rainy mornings 
or when snow is on the ground she 
refuses to leave the house. When put 
outside under such conditions her 
general demeanor of injured dignity 
makes it clear that she goes only 
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CAIs AND CATS 


by 
George Pillsbury 


under the strongest protest. 

Si, on the other hand, plunges 
through the doorway at the first 
opportunity, acting for all the world 
like a schoaqlboy out on a lark. And 
like any irresponsible urchin he 
returns soaking wet, bedraggled, and 
ready to leave muddy footprints 
across the best chair unless confined 
in the cellar. 

Before you receive the impression 
that Ting is a shy, shrinking violet, 
I should tell more about her. She 
always is ready and willing for a good 


rough-house romp with Si the length 
of the house. A romp to either means 
a disorderly progression across the 
top of low furniture, between the 
legs of any intruding humans, and a 


furious chase among the potted 
plants. Such snarling and spitting! It 
is as though they would tear each 
other limb from limb. 

At length they will flop side-by- 
side on the rug and solicitously lick 
each other’s imaginary wounds. If 
chastised when the play becomes too 
boisterous, they are properly cha- 
erined and penitent for at least three 
minutes, then the fracas is likely to 
be resumed. 

All this is familiar to anyone who 
has seen two kittens at play, or grown 


cats staging ferocious mock battles. 
However, the Siamese are different 
in many ways from other cats. They 
are usually faster and more aggres- 
sive, and I have never met one as yet 
that was not possessed of a maudlin, 
foghorn voice. 

Siamese cats seem to be all solid 
flesh and bone and spring’ steel 
muscle. Many cats feel the need to 
survey the world from a vantage 
point, but Siamese simply adore 
heights. They may be found stretched 
out along the top of doors, scamp- 
ering up the drapes, or 
even nestled in the chan- 
delier if it is at all possible. 

And do they act guilty 
if discovered poaching the 
roast beef? Not a_ bit. 
They may even look upon 
you as an intruder. They 
fear nothing that moves. 
If Ben -Hur, the. <collie, 
disputes right of way with 
either Si or Ting, a brawl 
is almost certain to ensue. 
Poor Ben usually gets the 
worst of the encounter as he can’t 
dodge fast enough. 

As I said, there are cats and Si- 
amese cats. But to Siamese cat 
owners I must confess I am envious 
of their pets, while at the same time 
I offer my sympathies, for I have 
known Siamese cats myself. All cats 
are independent and self-reliant but a 
Siamese seems to go out of his way to 
be. Muscles ripple beneath creamy 
coats as they stalk up to you and 
peer in your direction with bright 
blue eyes set in chocolate colored 
masks. The ensuing vocalism is 
plainly a question. 

“Well, are you going to stand there 
all day, or do I have to go out around 
you?” 
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RODDY 


(Recently we received a letter which, as we 
read it, provided a warm glow of satis- 
faction. It always is pleasant to know 
that an animal adopted from the League 
has found a good home and provides a 
friendly companionship to its new owner. 
We believe that members and friends of 
the League, also, will enjoy reading the 
letter as it indicates the place which an 
animal often fills in a home. The letter 
follows.) 


‘Ten years ago last April I strolled 
into your Carver Street building on a 
lunch hour, more 
or less casually in 


quest of a kitten. Saepytaemeessemncnnsnnrens 


We had recently =. 
bought a house in 
the suburbs, and 
we all agreed that 
a kitten by the 
hearth helped to 
make a house into 
a home. But there 
was no hurry! Or 
so I thought. How- 
ever, Fate laughed 
my views aside. 

““T was taken in- 
to the kennel room 
to see the cats that 
were there that 
day, and in one 
cage was a large, R 
beautifully striped, 
male tiger that would have stopped 
any cat lover short with admiration. 
Within five minutes he was in my 
arms, and our attraction was mutual. 
I learned that he was a much loved 
pet who, when his home unfortu- 
nately had to be broken up, had 
been brought that morning to the 
Animal Rescue League with strict 
instructions to place him where he 
would be loved or, mercifully, to put 
him to sleep. I convinced my guide 
that I would give him care and affec- 
tion, and that night Roddy came 
into our home. 

‘“‘For more than ten years any care 
and affection that I gave him was 
repaid in a measure full to overflow- 
ing. A year and a half old when he 
came, he took his time to explore our 


‘Bigelaneereonconsncrnnis toieioaecnatantonmnnnars 
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re “sseautaeneniecesscotenionmaen heroes 


oddy 


house, our yard, our neighbors’ 
grounds, and having found them to 
his liking, he signified to all feline 
interlopers that guests were moder- 
ately welcome but access to his prop- 
erty was by permission only. Famili- 
arity with our family was also on his 
terms, and it was a matter of weeks 
before he chose to curl his nearly 
fifteen pounds of soft, thick fur into a 
friendly lap, but when we were ac- 
cepted, that acceptance was com- 
plete, and the steady rumble of his 
deep purr could be heard easily 
across the room as 
he settled on or 
near one whom he 
had come to love. 

“In spite of his 
large size, his ways 
were kittenish and 
entertaining. Long 
after he was ten 
years old, he kept 
us amused as he 
tore vigorously 
around in a Clir- 
cle, chasing his 
tail and growling 
viciously at some- 
thing so elusive 
and frustrating. 

‘““He was a con- 
stant Companion. 
When we worked 
in the garden, he 
watched our efforts with all the in- 
terest of an experienced overseer. 
When we read before the fire, he 
slept within easy reach. When I 
wrote at my desk, I very often found 
my pen deflected by a large, soft 
paw, calling attention to the fact 
that its owner was waiting for a mo- 
ment’s recognition. 

“As the years went by, andespe- 
cially the last, he wisely knew the 
waning of his strength, and his out- 
door excursions were circumspect. 
The presence of a large German 
Shepherd dog in the house next docr 
made him cautious, and though the 
respective owners of the two animals 
had a time schedule for allowing their 
pets outside, Roddy was wary about 
his outdoor activities. He knew about 


a hole in the fence, ideal for even a 
large cat, useless to a dog of any pro- 
portions. Straight to that hole he 
would rush when he was let out in 
the evening. The lawns and gardens 
beyond gave him ample room to rest 
or roam, and when the agreed span 
of two hours was up (or earlier if cir- 
cumstances made it wise) I walked 
to the hole in the fence, called, and 
within minutes was answered by low, 
short, communicative mews, and at 
once he would be at my feet, hoping 
to be carried safely into the house. 

“Last week merciful anaesthesia 
saved him from the suffering which, 
the doctor’s examination showed, 
would have been inevitable and cu- 
mulative had he lived. We were grate- 
ful that he could go quickly and with 
a minimum of pain. 

“In his memory, I enclose my an- 
nual check to your society with the 
hope that in some small way it may 
benefit another animal. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Mary E. BowLer”’ 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. 

He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am [ healthy? I should say! 


DOG FOOD 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL * PELLETS * KIBBLED BISCUIT 


CHAS. M. COX CO. Est. 1886 
177 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for location of your nearest dealer 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Christmas Greetings 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
7 frm SK 


The Officers, Directors and Staff 
of the 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of BOSTON 


BLANKETS NEEDED 


Old blankets and pieces of woolen ee 


RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


cloth are again urgently needed Bae 


for use at our animal shelter on stings 


Color, Magazine and Albany Street. We shall be grate- He 
ful for contributions, which may fet 
be mailed directly to the EEE 


Catalog Printers 


Animal Rescue League a 
of Boston et 


366 Albany Street, Boston 18 fae 


or, if within the League’s collec- ae 
tion radius, they will be called at 
for upon request. Set 

Telephone: eS 


HAncock 6-9170 eth 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 
1102 Statler Office Bldg., Boston 


Order Department BE 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H 


Remember the 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
for ANIMALS 


V2 ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to assist the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in its work of 
animal protection. The Spirit of Christmas 
exists in the hearts of all kind people and your 
contribution will help us to ease and prevent the 
suffering of many animals. What better time to 
remember your animal friends than at this season. 


> 
Help a Worthy Cause to Assist Worthy Animals 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY SENT 
YOUR DONATION, DO SO NOW 


Make Checks Payable to the 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOS?Gie 


P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 


